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NOTES AND NEWS 



The first work of the Leipzig Institute for Experimental Pedagogy and 
Psychology is a translation of Kirkpatricks' Fundamentals of Child-Study 
under the title of Grundlagen der Kinderforschung. (Leipzig : A. Hahn. 
M. 3.50.) 

Full reports of the recent meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A., and societies affiliated or connected with it, have 
already appeared, but it may be advantageous to emphasize here the work 
which is being done by the National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation, and the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education. 
The former considered the problems of "Observation and Practice Teach- 
ing in College and University Departments of Education ;" and while 
nothing startlingly new was said, yet the fact that the leaders in education 
from all parts of the country are pressing hard upon the practical aspects 
of preparation for education is, in itself, significant, and almost new. 
The movement to make preparation for teaching mean actual familiarity 
with the teaching situation, by means of observation of the best models, 
by practice under the criticism of the best teachers, and by theoretical con- 
sideration of the problems which arise in the student's own experience 
through this actual contact with real situations, is likely to grow until it 
completely occupies the field of the training of elementary teachers. 

The second of the above-mentioned societies is continuing its work of 
calling attention to the moral elements involved in the school as it relates 
to the complete life-situation. The subject of education with relation to 
sex problems is becoming more insistent. It is easy enough to say that the 
child must be made to know ; but How ? and When ? and What ? Many 
periodicals are taking up this problem, more or less wisely. The work 
of this society ought to be in the possession of every teacher. Dr. C. R. 
Henderson, of the University of Chicago, long noted for his work in 
connection with civic morality, is the editor of the present yearbook. 

Renewed attention is called to the work which a public library is able 
to do as an educational means in the recently published report of the New 
York Public Library for the year 1908. As related to the public schools, 
and to all schools, the work of this library is notable. It has a department 
devoted to work with schools, under the supervision of a competent man. 
In this department are a total of 411 branches which are regularly visited. 

Bulletin boards have been erected in the schools of the Children's Aid 
Society, in parochial schools, in the Hebrew Technical Institute for Girls, in 
some corporate schools, and in recently completed public elementary and high 
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schools, to the total number of 254 in schools, colleges, and universities. On 
these over 7,000 library notices have been posted. To those too far from any 
branch for regular visits notices are sent by mail, consisting of lists of new books 
of interest to teachers and the announcements of various library privileges for 
teachers and pupils. 

Special effort has been made to equip the branches with books that would 
be useful in connection with the reference work of the elementary and high 
schools. In addition to the usual works of reference, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
almanacs, atlases, and so on, a list of books has been compiled that includes all 
of the required reading of these schools, with books related to the courses of the 
various grades and departments, including almost every subject in which the 
average boy or girl may be interested. .... When these collections are com- 
plete a teacher may send any pupil to the nearest branch with the assurance 
that the desired book will be immediately at hand, and 1he boys and girls will 

acquire the habit of a very free use of the library Four new children's 

libraries have been opened and there are now forty such libraries. The circula- 
tion of books from children's libraries in 1908 was 2,175,347. In T 9°7 it was 
1,871,800. The increase in volume of circulation is marked by far more gratify- 
ing increase in the quality of the books circulated and the amount of actual reading 
reported by the children on returning their books, or at the story hours. 

The Playground in its current number contains the following: 
The Third Annual Playground Congress will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
May 11 to 14. Already the Local Committee on Arrangements, the Programme 
Committee, and the committees on special subjects are busy at work preparing an 
unusually strong programme and an extensive series of novel exhibits and festivals 
for Congress week. Carnegie Music Hall, one of the most beautiful and con- 
venient places for gatherings in the United States, has been secured for the use 
of the Congress. The Exhibition features will be particularly emphasized. Winter 
work and activities will be shown as of interest in the present movement for 
the all-year work of playgrounds. Another exhibition will deal with dramatics, 
folk dancing, and games, while the value of music in playground work will be 
developed at a musical feature in which playground children will sing Italian, 
Russian, German, Irish, and Negro folksongs. Folk dancing also will be a 
special feature of the festival work. The Pittsburgh Congress, moreover, will 
offer an excellent opportunity to study at first hand the way in which a munici- 
pality and a private organization can co-operate successfully, for the city of 
Pittsburgh has placed the management of its playgrounds in the hands of the 
Playground Association. 

The general meetings will be held in the evening. The present plan is to 
have fewer addresses and to place greater emphasis on exhibition features. The 
speakers will be men and women recognized nationally as having an important 
message to offer on the play question and significant data to contribute to the 
working-out of the great educational, physiological, and civic problems, the solution 
of which is believed to lie in the field of properly conducted playgrounds. The 
topics at the general meetings will be limited to fields which have a truly national 
application. Each address will deal authoritatively with some phase of the 
question which has a national bearing and which is significant to all classes of 
playground advocates. The detailed discussion of questions applicable to limited 
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fields will be held in connection with the special conferences and committee 
sessions. The reports of the special committees and the conference discussions 
will be each in its own field comprehensive. These committees for months past 
have been thoroughly canvassing their fields for all information. E^ch report 
will be a complete resume of playground progress and discovery in all parts 
of the country. The chairmen of these committees report that all of their 
members are actively considering the problems. In addition, each committee 
has had the benefit of the suggestions in the field made by the entire member- 
ship of the Playground Association of America. The several committees and 
the chairmen who will present reports at the Congress are : Athletics for Boys, 
Dr. A. K. Aldinger; Equipment, E. B. De Groot; Festivals, Lillian D. Wald ; 
Folk Dancing, Elizabeth Burchenal ; Normal Courses in Play, Professor Clark 
W. Hetherington ; Play in Institutions, Dr. Hastings Hart ; Playgrounds as 
Social Centers, Mrs. Vladimir Simkhovitch ; State Laws, Joseph Lee ; Play- 
ground Statistics, Leonard P. Ayres ; Storytelling in the Playground, Maud 
Summers. 

The estimates of appropriations for the' United States Bureau of 
Education for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, as transmitted to 
Congress, included under the general head of salaries estimates for addi- 
tional employees as follows : Expert in higher education, $4,000 ; expert 
in industrial education, $3,000; expert in the welfare of children, $3,000; 
editor, $2,000, additional clerks, $12,100. Of the new employees requested, 
Congress made provision for an editor at $2,000; one clerk at $1,200; 
and one clerk at $1,000. The salary of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was increased from $4,500 to $5,000, making a total increase in 
the appropriations for the general work of the Bureau of $4,700 over the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year. The requests for a lump-sum 
appropriation of $40,000 for educational investigations ; for an increase of 
$1,500 in the appropriation for the library; for an increase of $8,000 in 
the fund for collecting statistics; and of an appropriation of $39,000 for 
rent, metal shelving, additional furniture, and removal of the Bureau to 
new quarters, did not receive the favorable consideration of Congress. 

The appropriation for the education of the natives of Alaska remains 
the same as for the present year, $200,000. The appropriation for reindeer 
in Alaska was reduced, on the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Education, from $15,000 to $12,000. Provision was made by Congress 
for the designation of employees of the Alaska school service as special 
peace officers to assist in the enforcement of law in Alaska. It is expected 
that this legislation will be of great value in promoting the general welfare 
of the Alaskan natives. 

The schoolhouse in Birr, beside which Pestalozzi lies buried, and on 
whose north wall hangs his memorial (1846), has been raised one story. 
To prevent the wall over the memorial from appearing too bare, the addi- 
tion has been decorated with a fresco-painting in three parts, whose exe- 
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cution was undertaken by a young painter from the Aargau. The memorial 
has thereby lost repose to a certain extent but the impression of the whole 
surface is not as confusing as was feared. 

In the spring of 1908 the French count, Beon, who owned "Neuhof," the 
home of Pestalozzi, died. In November Dr. Glaser-Lohner, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Pestalozzi (his father was a pupil at Hofuyl), purchased the 
whole area. Not speculation but reverence induced him to buy "Neuhof." 
The condition of affairs at "Neuhof" in the last year was a desecration of 
the home of the Pestalozzi charity school. Several years ago the directors 
of the Swedish Teachers' Association considered the matter of buying the 
"Neuhof," but the price, which was set at 165,000 francs, was judged by all 
to be too high. A training school in the spirit of Pestalozzianism, con- 
ducted on the principles of the Landerziehungsheim, would be an ideal 
use for the "Neuhof;" not an extensive institution, nor a money-making 
establishment, but a model school in the spirit of Pestalozzianism would 
be worthy of the place. Would it be impossible to' secure the means for 
this purpose and to assure such a school at "Neuhof"? — Die Deutsche 
Schule. 

Principal Robert L. Cooley, Sixteenth District School, No. 1, Milwau- 
kee, has declared war on disease germs in schoolrooms in the following 
direct fashion: 

We are all familiar with the necessity for protecting our water-supply from 
contamination. We gladly bear our portion of the enormous expense entailed 
in bringing pure water, in abundance, to our door. 

We are acquainted with the necessity for pure-food legislation, and offer 
no objection, upon the ground of convenience, or expense, to any real safeguard 
to the public food-supply. 

Public-school authorities have long been concerned with the problems of 
ventilation which deal with the forms of air-contamination involving its gaseous 
constituents. At great expense city schools have been equipped with large fans, 
operated by engines ( or motors, for the positive delivery into the classroom, each 
minute, of a predetermined number of cubic feet of outdoor air per pupil. 

Air, water, and food are further protected from contamination by carefully 
installed plumbing. 

Have all of the necessities of public-school sanitation been met? Do we get 
clean air? 

Dust is the great vehicle for the distribution of many pathogenic germs. 
The dust-evil is the greatest problem of sanitation remaining for public-school 
authorities to solve. 

Without great care the schoolhouses become the disease-clearing-houses of 
the community. 

Teachers and school-boards have come to regard the presence of dust in the 
schoolroom as a normal condition. It has seemed a hopeless thing to contend 
against. They are like the father who came to school to remonstrate with the 
principal who had sent his little girl home because of vermin in her hair. 
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"Everybody has them," he replied, as he insisted upon her being left undis- 
turbed in her uncleanly condition. 

Why this serene disregard of an undoubtedly grave condition? 

Fire has never claimed a victim in the public schools of this city, and yet 
fire-escapes, at great expense, are being placed, as they should be, upon every 
school-building. 

There is not a physician of repute, with a knowledge of conditions, who 
would dare to assert that deaths and serious illness have not been directly 
traceable to the dust in our schoclhouses. 

Smallpox will throw a community into a panic. It is spectacular in its 
attack and effects. Cause and effect lie close together and the relation is 
recognized. 

Tuberculosis is insidious and stealthy. The relation between cause and 
effect is difficult to make people understand and appreciate. Even when under- 
stood it seems to be but an intellectual appreciation, without any body of feel- 
ing back of it to give force to the conviction, and cause precautions to be 
taken at the expense of mere convenience. 

It is so with the danger from germ-bearing dust. It performs its evil mission 
so stealthily and insidiously that the cause is looked for elsewhere. There is a 
tremendous inertia, an inherited lack of fear of this form of infection to be over- 
come, and a consequent disregard of proper methods of dealing with the 
problem. 

What can teachers do ? What are their responsibilities ? 

Let us consider some of the elements of this phase of the problem. 

In any class of forty or more pupils, there are always some for whom 
today is the time of low resistive vitality. Not only is attendance at school 
compelled by law, but pale-faced, nervous, and anaemic children are daily drawn 
into attendance by over-stimulated pride and interest in their work. The very 
virtue of efficient teaching is the magnet that lures them into the schoolroom, 
when, for their own health, they would better be elsewhere. 

Don't make a fetich of attendance. 

Punctuality and regularity in attendance have been elevated among the 
cardinal virtues. 

Concern yourself with the whole welfare of the pupil. 

Establish no rewards that are absolutely cut off by a brief absence. 

Acquaint yourselves with the valuable' literature published by the state 
tuberculosis commission and assist in its understanding and distribution. 

Constitute yourselves an extension of the state tuberculosis commission. 

Agitate for "clean air" in the schoolroom. 

Compulsory attendance at school carries with it an obligation, upon the 
part of the community, to maintain consistently wholesome conditions in our 
school-buildings. The resistive vitality of the pupil may vary from day to- 
day, but the wholesome condition of the schoolroom must be maintained a con- 
stant factor. 

Until recently no means of ridding a building of dust and dirt was known, 
except that of sweeping up and carrying out. By that crude method the fine, 
impalpable, but most dangerous, germ-infected dust was left behind to be 
beaten into suspension by improper methods of dusting and the tramp of many 
feet. 
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The writer of this paper, having had charge of a city school for a number 
of years, and having been a member of the Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, has been forcibly impressed with this neglected phase of school- 
room sanitation. As a result he has had installed in his building of fourteen 
rooms, a vacuum air-cleaning plant. 

The work of this plant has been so effective, the conquest of the dust- 
problem has been so complete, that description of what it accomplishes will be 
of interest to all readers of this paper. 

It sweeps the schoolhouse more rapidly than can be done with brushes. 

It sweeps cleaner than can be done with brush or broom. 

It does away with any dusting necessitated by sweeping. 

It raises no dust in the process of sweeping and dusting. 

It sucks the dirt and fine dust of the schoolroom through hose and pipes 
into a closed receptacle in the basement where it is destroyed by fire. 

It sucks dust and dirt from places inaccessible to brush or broom. 

It enables the janitor to sweep at any hour of the day, when corridors 
or certain rooms are not in use. 

It is the ideal method for cleaning a school-building after the dismissal of 
the pupils. 

It is now mechanically perfected and is a blessing to the community. 

It costs considerable money. 

How much is it worth? 

Government has long fought tuberculosis in cows, trichinosis in pigs, foot- 
rot in cattle. We are quick to avail ourselves of the teachings of science when 
it will increase dividends, and attention to these matters has been found to pay. 

The government is likewise committed to the policy of educating our 
children. 

If it pays for the government to educate the child, it is certainly worth 
its while to protect his health which alone can make that education useful 
later on. 

Any really important problem of public sanitation will not have its solu- 
tion long delayed on the grounds of expense. 

We have thousands in money for defense from preventable disease, but not 
one life of the most humble within our city, for tribute to it. 

Enlighten the public and money will flow like water. 



